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the State customs. These are views which he shares with
other Princes. And they are right. The older view was
that the Prince was omnipotent over the lives and for-
tunes of his subjects; if he chose to squander his money
upon libertines and favourites, there was no one to say
him nay; and if he chose to order a rnan to instant execu-
tion, there was nothing for it but to obey. The old idea
survives with a difference.  The more advanced Princes
are the servants of their people, toiling and sweating on
their behalf, but they are none the less the masters, whose
lightest word is law, and whose schemes for their people
it is dangerous to question. That is what is meant by per-
sonal government, of which so much is said but so little is
understood. That is what the people like, and that is why
now and again the voice of clamour is heard that their
Maharaja should return to Baroda, though in truth the
administration supervised from Europe runs as smoothly
under a capable Dewan as when the Maharaja is present.
But the Maharaja is the fountain of all wisdom and all
justice, especially when he has so obviously spent his life
in trying to improve his State and the condition of his
people. It is true that in Baroda there is a system, though
not a constitution, under which much of the power has
been delegated to the Dewan in Council, but every one
knows that a stroke of the pen could abolish the whole
thing, and that the orders are issued only with the con-
sent and under the authority of the Maharaja. Anything
which damages that conception is to be avoided at all
costs.

Things are of course different abroad. In a country
where a Duke, or maybe a Duchess, must stand in an
underground-railway carriage while the workman lolls
on his seat and sucks at his clay, the Maharaja leads the
life of an ordinary gentleman of means, treated by all who
know him with the respect due to his rank, but liable to be